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F  you  are  to  visit  schools  with 
me  you  may  like  to  know 
how  we  shall  find  them. 
Well,  we  only  have  to  follow 
the  sound  of  many  voices. 
It  seems  queer  to  us,  but  in 
Oriental  schools  the  pupils 
study  “out  loud”,  and  the 
louder  the  better.  Listen  to  what  a  Hindu 
says  about  the  old-time  school  in  India. 

It  was  held  in  a  shed,  a  temple,  on  a  veran¬ 
da,  or  even  under  a  tree.  The  master  was 
always  a  Brahman.  Earlymn  the  morning  the 
boys  came  together  and  began  the  day  by- 
worshipping  the  god  of  wisdom. 

They  were  not  divided  into  classes,  but  all 
together  studied  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  If 
the  roar  grew  faint  the  master  let  his  rod  fall 
upon  their  backs.  Silence  meant  idleness  and 
mischief.  The  boys  learned  to  read  and  write, 
to  repeat  the  multiplication  table  and  many 
rules  of  caste  and  religious  conduct.  Some¬ 
times  they  wrote  upon  palm  leaves,  sometimes 
in  the  sand,  making  the  letters  over  and  over. 
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School  hours  were  from  morning  till  night, 
with  short  intermissions  for  eating. 

The  old-time  master  was  usually  an  idle, 
gossiping  body,  who  went  to  sleep  after  giv¬ 
ing  out  the  lessons,  or  perhaps  went  out  to 
meet  friends  in  the  market  and  buy  sweet¬ 
meats.  While  he  was  away  the  boys  made 
their  own  rules.  Were  they  ever  punished? 
Yes,  indeed,  and  severely,  too.  They  were 
beaten  on  the  palm,  or  made  to  sit  down  and 
stand  up  repeatedly,  holding  their  ears  with 
their  hands.  At  other  '  times  they  had  to 
stand  and  lean  over,  grasping  the  big  toes 
with  the  hands.  If  a  boy  was  very  naughty, 
while  he  stood  like  that  a  pebble  was  placed 
on  his  neck,  and,  if  it  rolled  off,  down  came 
the  rod  on  his  head. 

Such  “physical  exercise’’  as  these  old 
Brahmans  taught  with  their  rods  did  not 
make  strong,  manly  men,  and  to-day  the 
finest  Hindus  are  those  who  have  felt  in  some 
way  the  touch  of  Christianity.  There  were 
no  girls  in  the  old-time  schools,  for  heathen 
fathers  have  no  faith  in  their  girls.  Even 
to-day  the  merchant  says,  1 1  I  must  teach  my 
boys  to  read  and  write  so  that  they  can  keep 
accounts ;  but  as  for  my  girls,  they  have  no 
such  need.” 
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A  Turkish  school  had  a  real  building  with  a 
flat  roof.  It  was,  and  is  to-day,  divided  into 
two  parts  —  a  small  entry  in  which  the  boys 
leave  their  sandals,  and  the  room  where  they 
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study.  Ah  !  here  they  are,  sitting  cross-legged 
on  the  floor,  near  the  wall  so  as  to  lean 
against  it,  as  there  are  no  chairs.  They  all 
wear  red  caps  called  the  fez,  adorned  with  a 
a  gay  little  tassel. 

The  teacher,  wearing  a  great  turban  and 
with  huge  spectacles  on  his  nose,  sits  on  one 
side  with  a  pile  of  books  near  him,  and  around 
him  is  a  circle  of  boys,  all  kneeling  and  bend¬ 
ing  over  their  books,  which  are  on  the  floor. 
They  study  aloud,  just  like  their  little  cousins 
over  in  India,  and  you  wonder  how  the 
teacher  can  endure  the  noise,  but  he  is  so 
used  to  it  that  if  one  boy  is  silent  for  a  minute 
he  sends  out  a  “search  warrant”  in  the  shape 
of  a  rod. 

These  boys  go  to  school  at  sunrise  and  stay 
until  five  o’clock,  year  after  year,  completing 
the  course  with  the  Koran,  which  is  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  Bible. 
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The  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  learning,  and 
there  is  a  school  for  boys  in  nearly  every 
village,  but  only  a  few  pupils  in  each.  This 
is  because  many  families  are  too  poor  to  edu¬ 
cate  their  sons.  But  the  few  whose  fathers 
can  pay  the  master  are  quite  able  to  advertise 
the  school  by  their  strong  voices. 

The  teacher  of  the  old-time  school  was  a 
wise-looking  man,  wearing  immense  specta¬ 
cles,  who  sat  beside  a  table  on  which  he  had 
hot  water  and  tea,  which  he  imbibed  at  inter¬ 
vals.  The  pupils  sat  upon  high  benches  and 
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repeated  over  and  over  the  lessons  for  the  day, 
which  they  did  not  understand  until  they 
were  years  older.  They  studied  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  the  sayings  of  Confucius.  When 
they  recited  it  was  with  backs  turned  toward 
the  teacher.  This  was  called  “backing  the 
book.” 

We  form  all  our  words  from  twenty-six 
letters,  but  the  Chinese  have  a  different  mark 
for  every  word,  of  which  there  are  forty 
thousand.  Five  or  six  thousand  are  in  com¬ 
mon  use.  In  learning  these  the  boys  train 
their  memory  so  that  as  men  they  can  repeat 
whole  books  without  a  single  mistake.  Could 
an  American  boy  do  this  ?  The  Chinese 
school-boy  learns  to  write  by  putting  the  copy 
under  thin  paper  and  tracing  it  with  a  little 
brush  dipped  in  ink.  When  the  boy  reaches 
manhood  his  great  ambition  is  to  pass  the 
government  examinations  and  get  a  “degree.” 
In  this  way  he  may  become  an  official. 
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Long,  long  ago  the  Japanese  sent  their 
young  men  to  China  to  be  educated,  and  the 
Chinese  written  language  became  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  scholars.  Now  the  Chinese 
send  their  sons  to  Japan.  But  the  old-time 
Japanese  boy  learned  all  the  strange  Chinese 
“  characters  ”  in  order  to  be  wise.  I  am  glad, 
however,  that  in  Japan  there  was  a  spoken 
language  of  their  own.  And  these  people 
had  their  marvelous  traditions  of  gods,  heroes 
and  fairies  —  a  sort  of  “decorated  history”, 
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which  became  a  part  of  school  and  social  life. 
“To  the  Japanese  boy  all  things  began  in 
Japan,  which  is  the  Holy  Country.”  No  boy 
could  fail  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  poetry 
and  art  that  surrounded  him,  and  it  was 
these  things  even  more  than  Chinese  letters 
which  made  the  Japanese  different  from  other 
idolators. 

They  say  that  Buddhism,  the  religion  which 
came  to  them  from  Korea,  did  its  part  in  edu¬ 
cating  the  boys  of  old  Japan,  and  this  is  true, 
but  somehow  they  extracted  more  sunshine 
from  all  these  influences  than  did  the  Chinese. 
Their  proverbs  show  this. 

“  If  thou  be  born  in  poor  man’s  hovel,  but 
have  wisdom,  thou  shalt  be  like  the  lotus 
flower  growing  out  of  the  mud.” 

“  Though  thou  shouldest  heap  up  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  they  would  not  be  so  precious 
as  one  day  of  study.”  You  could  hardly  find 
prettier  sentences  for  a  grammar  school  essay. 

There  are  Oriental  countries,  like  Burma 
and  Tibet,  where  boys  are  educated  only  in 
Buddhist  monasteries.  These  are  places  where 
priests  and  monks  live  and  carry  on  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  god.  The  boys  either  become 
priests  themselves  or  return  home  after  a 
short  time. 

And  there  are  other  places  “on  the  other 
side  ’  ’  whese  children  learn  only  what  their 
parents  teach  them  from  day  to  day — hunting, 
fishing,  fighting, — just  what  they  must  do  to 
live.  Can  you  imagine  a  more  desolate  life? 
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